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♦Literary JBesponse * . 
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Two exploratory studies Were conducted to deter aine 
differences in the literary response patterns' of children 1 in \ 
Kindergarten through fourth grade, as detersined h>y their . drawings. 1 
study was then conducted to determine whether or not children of 
different ages talk* differently about literature. A total of 30 
children in grades one th tough four . Mt individually; sith. an - 
investigator end. discussed flaurice sendee's "there the Bild Things 
ire" for five-sinate periods after hearing the bock read aloud. The . 
.children's responses vere assessed in terns of the following 
variables: nuaber of interactions, fluency of response, nuab'er of 
volunteered responses, initial reactions to the bee**, clarification 
of the initial reactions, categories of responses, andthe effect of 
gender on responses. . Analysis of the findings indicated that a great 
variety of response patterns existed anong the children and that only 
a fee^ tentative response patterns relating to grade letel and sex 
could be discerned. (Tables*Lndicating the children's Response 
patterns are included.) (6ij 
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^ Background 



TO the 6DL/CATfQSA L PESOUHCES 
lVFO«VAT-OS CENTER ER^CJ AND 
USEPj OF THE EP'C SYSTEM 



' The belief that teachers should listea to what children voluntarily say about 
a work of 1 IteratufKrather than tell children what they should say has a 
~ substantial body of supportive research. Purves J and Beach (1972) Indicate that 

studies of response to literature,, dating from 1929, tend to establish "categories ' 
for classifying' responses. More ^recently, Cooper and Purves (1973) and Lid and ' - 
Handler* (1974) have attempted to popularize the notion thatt^voliiitary cognitive 
and affective responses to literature can be described and evaluated in the everyday 
> Classroom sett1rfg\ > * 

L ' Researchers have effectively described the verbal re«ppnses of older children 

,\ and adolescents (Loban, 1954; Squir»>H956; Purves* aW Rlppere, 1968). But what 
about young children in the elementary school grades who lack the~TTuency of their 

older brothers and sisters? Might their responses provide significant Information . 
• « 

concerning their knowledge and feelings about IKerature? % 
In working with adolescents, Petrosky 4l977jf more than suggested that 
^ response to JLIterature is a reflection of cognitive and affective d&elopmejtf, that 
y children's responses to literature could evolve longitudinally. In effect, one 
might be able to measure or describe an individual's changes 1n response .patterns 
^' -.inward the same piece of literature. 

^ *' »W * \ 

■ One way, to Investigate developmental response 1s ttf perform longitudinal 

studies. Selecting a group of students, one might, over a. period of years, have 
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. them repeatedly read a given selection, then compare and contrast the responses 

to «aeh reading7"7 Or, one^could, over .a period of years, have certain designated 

students read and. respond to a serfes. of 'selections, then, corapare and' contrast * 

these responses.'* More expedtently., one might, sample studints df varying 'ages from * 

, t , /> ' ' 

the same population, expose them -to a given work of <• literature, and compare, by age, 

^esjonaes/ I chose' this last method. ^ 

Preliminary Studies of Nonverbal Response to Literature 

I conducted exploratory^ studies, attempting to describe differences in response 
patterns of kindergarten, first, second, third, and fourth grade children. Both «* 
studies concentrated qn 'what are, from children, tnore retrievable and^nalyzable' 
responses, than ei/ther speaking or composing: drawings. ' . 

The first s^tudy. (Dotilan, 1976J attempted to compare the 'types of drawings 
primary school/ children made af^er having The Giving Tree .read to them. The., \ 
6ivfng Tree , /by Shel Silverstein, is^tale of a tree's lifelong- devotion to a' boy. 
When the bW is young, the tree provides pleasure and shade. As the boy_grow€< plder 

/ * / * 

he makes M>ri materia n stic demands «on the tree—apples to sell, branches to build a 
.house, a /trunk to .make a boat. At the end, when the t^ee has nothing >eft to- give, 
the hoy/ now ojo* and sad, uses the stump as a seat. Since The Giving Tree is a 
fable j6f growth and development, it seemed a most appropriate vehicle for getting 
children of various ages to respond. Specifically, I wanted to know\rhether 
kindergarteners would, see the same elements in the story that the fourth-grades did. 
In/ether word?; wou-ld kindergarteners' drawings be different from those of older 

* 1 % • ■ ' ^ 

f/ldren? • 4 

/..;-:.••.■. » v^' 

fc Twa variables were measured: color selection and the degree of imbeddedness in 

th6 drawings'. To measure patterns of. color selection, the children were directed "tcf 

* / 

-draw -anything thaTcame Into their* minds after hearing the story"; but?they A had to 
restrict the- Use of col^r in their drawings to three colors from a given packet of 
eigtft.. It Was felt that 1f 'children. selected red, green, brown, or blacky their 
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drawings would be more "tree. oriented." If the children selected flesh, tones 
(yellow, orange), blue, or pufple, their drawings wpuld be more "boy ,fs oriented. 
To measure irabeddedness of drawings , a content analysis" chartf tSee .Appekdix A) 
was able to determine which\spect of a "given picture was 1 drawn in/greatest detail. 
Fo instance, •« student. would be- perceived as more "tree oriented" if the tree were 

. • v . \ » . . 4 V 

drawn with branches coming from the trunk, leaves on the branches, and apples on 
the leaves thaV the student who :merely drew a trunk and a green mass. Likewise, a , 
student would be* perceived as more. "boy orierrted" if the hutman figure had fingers, 
toes,^ciar characteristics than the student who merely drew a stick figure. 

A few tana tive; genera ligations were made from .this study'. . First, kindergarten 
and first grade children tended to select .brown, green, and red crayons to draw 
trees; whereas second, ttfrd, and fourth grade children tended to select orange, 
yellow, and blue to draw human figures. As to. complexity of drawings, general 
cooplexity increased* from kindergarten through fourth grade, although the nfcst 
kfndprgarten picture was more cbmplex than^half of those, drawn -by third grades/. 

Younger chfldrea tended to focus, on detai.ls in the tree; older children tended ho 

* . t J 

• i * / ./ 

focus on details in the human figure. - It would have'been nice^tp assume that/the 

evidence In the drawings concluded that younger children view The.Giving Tr/ee as a 

story about a kind old tree and that older children view' Tl ^e Giving Tree ffia sad : 

conmentary on human frailty. However; without extensive background in't/^ psychology 

of Children's drawings, such questions could not be readily answered: 

A subsequent study (Dbnlan with Franks, 1977) attempted to determine whether the 

illustrations in the text of The Giving Tree influenced the drawifrgsi /both in. terms 

< . * >-«/•* / 

of color end complexity. That 1s, did children merely copy from meVlory the pictures 

they had seen? The stor/was read' to two groups of cfflldrert, each group ranging from 

kindergarten through -fourth graded' One group saw the imktratlohi, while -the other 

group wasn'^allowed to see" either tUe cover (which was masked) for the pictures in 

the text. Results indicated that no significant .differences eA/sted in the use of 

color of in composition between the ^6nf)roJf(saw 1 1 lustra tip'rii^ and the experimental 



(didn't see lustrations) groups, is4ng a chf-square (p<.05) by grade Jevel and 

total omim. * 



tot^al group. 

The Problem 



\;' . 1^ two^reliminary studies left investigators with the, impressfonnhat - 
responses of primary school children to a piece of literature varied according. to 
age. In both studies, the drawings of younger children were definitely different 
from those of .older children. But whv_ the drawing's were different was flqfffcult to 
determine. It was decided* subsequently, to* focus on the" verbal 'responses of-prjmary 
school ch1T3ren. The general question' was this: Do younger elementary school 
children talk differently about literature "than do older elementary school, children? 

The Procedure ' \ 

Forty, elementary school children in neighboring schools, drawn from the same • 
^ population as was used 1n*the two preliminary studies, .were, selected to participate 
in the* experiment* Ten children (five boys and five girls) were randomly selected 
from each of four intact classrooms: kindergarten, first grade, second grade, and a 
cort>1nat1on third-fourth grade. In the 'combination grade 3-4 class, three boys and 
two girls from grade 3 were selected, jas well as two boys and three girls from grade 
'four. Checks on chronological .age*were made to assure that none of the students was 
repeating a grade. One- investigator, specially trained in response^ theory,' was 
assigned to the ten children within each intact classroom. ' The four investigators 
'•; had participated in the first preliminary study. 

Working one-to : one, the investigator met and chatted inforinally with each child, 
then explained that the - child was about to heara story, Where the Wil-d Things Are , 
^read .-aloud. Where the Wild Things Are , by Maurice Sendak, is ^popular picture. book 
thffcfcells the story, of Max, a^young, high-spirited pre-schpoler, who 4s sent to his- 
room without supper -for sassing his mother. While in his room, Max fantasizes a never- 
* ^ 'fievtr And populated by wild beasts, whom he controls. Max decides to >e'ave the' 

• ■ 

pUce "where the wild things are" to return home. There he finds his hot supper 
• "" . . . * * 

-ERiC waiting for him 1n his room. 5 



The child* was' asked if she-or he wo'uld mind talking about the S 1?ory for about 
-five minutes into a^t'ape-re^rder. If -the child agreed (and each chilcUdid) , the ■ 
investigator Vead the book aloud while intermittently showing" the pictures. At the 
conclusion Vthe fading, .the investigator 'unobtrusively' turnea on the tape-recorder 
and began the 'discussion with~*n open-ended question: rHow did the" story make you 
fee^?- After the initial questions answered, investigators were instructed to % ' 
, converse with the child in a natural and unscheduled way.for five minutes. "Natural 
and. unftneduled" was defined as building subsequent questions on previous student 
responses. 'Investigators then transcribed the tapes 'accurately as play d>elog and 
submitted them for analysis. *" 

Variables of Response J - * 
In assessing the transcripts, investigators focused orv the following research 
questions. In parentheses are the dependent variables being assessed. • ' • 

1. Does numbe/of interactions with the questioner vary according 
to grade Vevel (rugnber of. interactions within five minutes)? 

2. Qoes fluency of response, that is the number *of words/response, 
vary according to grade level (fluency)? «P°n 5e , 

3. Does the tendency to volunteer information .vary accord'inq to' 
grade level ( volunteered responses )? 

' 4 ' 5 a L effect doe * grade 1evel have'upon the initial responses 
to. the question "How did the story ^nake.you feel »1 initial 
responses J ? „ - ' 6 — 

' 5 - ?Il!^fr f ?^- d0 ® S - 9, r a ? e leVel have u P° n the way that 

.justtfy their initial responses ( clarification of initial 

*' Sn^lII^V 0 /* J r,de -^ vel MvB u P° n the ^P 65 of responses 

chi ldren^ make ( categories of respong)? . > 

7. What effect does gender have, on variables 1-6? . • 
Assessing the.Yariables . . < ' * 9 

jjjgber of Interactions; Since £ime was controlled at five minutes per child, * 
Investigators" could readily fssess, by 'student, the number of responses , or ' 



■ Interactions the student had with the investigator/ ^response was defined as 
-that student talk which falls between twb.consecutiye investigator responses/- 
Consider the following examples: 

ft) 

J ^ ^- 

I. How ,dfd yo,u feel, then? . - 

* 5/ Sfcartd. { mean, Max wasyf r1 ghtened and 
f was sort of frightened too. 

. i: I*Vee. " - ✓ * 



" < 2 > •.. - • 

I. Why do you think MaxUld that?' 
^ S. I don't know. 



t - 



You don't? 



• .- ' v. ' 4 (3 ) . . •• 

- ♦ ' - » I.. Then. . . . . • 

> 5.: Then he stared them right in the eye.and 

' said, "Be quiet, yf you know what's good . 
for you. " ', « 

\. J Then what happened? 
.Each of the above passages marked would be considered one response." fince the, 
response follows* the words of the Irivestjgator, the response is also considered an* 

f * 
. - 

Fluency . Fluency was defined as the length of a response', or themumber of 
words An ^ response: e.g., a and difficulty would each be considered as one word. 
Expressions such as "uh uh" and "uh; and "ah" wehe each considered as one word. 
Klnesics (e.g., nodding-, shaking head) though noted 1n the scripts, were not county 
as words. Laughter, also noted, was not tabulated as a verbal' rej^onse. 

Volunteered Responses . Volunteered responses were defined as those respfrtjps!*/ 
containing additional 1fifojraat1on children would give in response to a yes-rtp . ; 
Question. As the scripts were evaluated^ the number of volunteered responses'' to 



yes-no questions was /compared to the number -of responses to yes-rio questions that 
didn't contain voluntary information. . Hefe ^re some prototype responses: * 



I: Did. you J ike the book? 

S: Yes, I did, 1 ^ ' % . 

I: What* did you like about it? . • 

* (&) fc 
^: Did 'you like the book? 

/ S: Yes, I did. I thought thfc pictures were 
fun to look at. 



I: What else did you lika about it? r 
Response (4) .would be classified as an unexpanded answer to a yes-no question. 
Response (5) Would be classified as an expanded, or vol untary "answeV to a yeVno - 
' question. . • 

Ipitial Responses . At the l!&9**4ng of ^ie discussion-, each student was asked 

"the same question: "How did.' you. feel about the book?" Students were expected to 

respond with a single word or a phrase. Each word-or phrase couldbe classified into 

three categories : positive responses ,(e.g. , good, funny, happyl negative' responses 

(e.g., sad, unhappy,, afraid), and unsure responses (e.g.. I don't knowj . » 

Clarification of Initial "Response . 'In pursuing the Initial response, lovestigators 

would .isk. additional questions tha£ would clarify the Initial responses . Hopefully, 

Investigators cduld gain furtheV in^ht Into what particular elements of'jhe book 

the students wens responding .to most ddminantly. * 

' Categories of Response . / In analyzing tte types of responses the children made 

during the five-minute discussions, investigatprs used categories established by 

Purves and flippere (1968) and reported the results 1n 'terms of percentages. 

Results'*' 
% 

• . . . 

Thirty of the forty transcript^ were submitted for analysis. The investigator 

working with kindergarten youngsters was unfortunately unable to, finish -His pjert of 

the project; consequently, only first, second and th1rd-four ; th yede- children's 

responses. could be compared,. . ■ $ ' ' 



' "I. . ■ 

1.,, Nuwber of Interaction s • • 

/ . — . * . 

In tabulating the number of interactions the |*udents fikrni intact classrooms 

had with the investigators, I found that second-grade youngster^ had the highest ^ 

mea* n utter of interactions. Fii^t graders had the lowest mean number of ' 

interactions. (SeeTablei.) „ ' f 

Table 1. Number of interactions between primary schoo^ 

children and investigators, by grade level. * . 



■Grade, level 


N Students 


N Responses - . 


X Responses 


Rafnge 






1 


IX) ' 


'204 


. 20. 4 


415-31 


or 

• 


16 


• 

2 


10 


.264 




. 16-38 


or 

• 


' 22 


3-4 


10 


' ^239- -j 


23.9 


T2-36' 


or 


24 


' 3 


• ■; 5 


■ * 147 


29.4 


21-36 or 




' ■ 4 




92 


18.4 


12-23 or . 





15 

11 



However, when the third-fourth grade sample is- divided into two sub-samples, the 
picture is different. -The third graders had the highest mean nunfcer of responses, 
while the fourth graders had the lowest mean nuraber of responses. Also, the 
coiq^rati^e ranges of'thiijd graders (21-36) and fourth graders (12-23) suggests that 
Strong differences in there two- sub-populations might exist. 
2. Fluecrcy ' 

Flyency was interpreted as the length of response, that is,' the nurrier Qf words 
thajt a child uttered between two consecutive »invest'i gator responses. To afriv* at a, 
mean fluency score, the total numffer of words- t^t each child uttered duringMhe ftve 
winute interview were divided by the number of, responses the child gave. For 

• ■ * > % ( • ' ' \ 

Instancy,. If a child uttered 235 words during 10 responses , -the mean fluencey score 
woul(fJ>e 23.5. Fluency scores were compiled and charted according to gi^ade level , 
(See Table. 2.) # • . 
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Table 2. 

• • 


• 

FjLency ; s cores (metfn Jengtii of ^respon^^ 
tyr grade leveU" » rf ^; 


k ' Grade Level 


N 

Students . . 


Tot#l Length 
of Responses 


Responses. ♦ 


X" Length 
of Response 


1 * ' 


• 

1 u 




64JH 


9 OAR 


} * 

• C 


i 

1 A 

•0 


* 

. 2076 


'264 • ' 


; 7.863 ' *• 


3-4 


10 • 


• 

1255 


?39 


% ■ 

5.251 


3 


5 


778 


i4; 


5.29 


. • . , 4* ' 


. 5 




92 


.5.19 



Range 

1.2-5.9 

3.4-20.9 

2.7-13.5 . 
\ ~* 

3.4-8.1 

n . 2.7-T3.5 
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As Table 2 Indicates, second graders were roost fluent; first graders were least* 

fluent. Ateo, second graders as a tjroup had the wides^t rajge of fnean, fluency. 

(17.5 words).? first graders and third graders had the narrowest range of toean fluency 

(4.7 words):^n examining the fluency of the third-fourth combined group*, third 

graders and fourth graders^ as sub-jaipples , do ; J§t differ appreciably as far as 

wean length of response. However, third graders terated to talk more and\have many 

wore Interactions yith the investigators thaftdid fourth graders. Also,- fourth 
I. w *_ * 

graders tended to have, a wider range of meafrTfluency (10.$) than did third * 
graders (4.7)^ ^ " 

3. . Volunteered Response? 
' - % 0urin| th^r five-minute conversations with ctiildren l investigators tended to 

ask 'a nunfcer qf yes-no' questions, '1n order to facilitate the clarification of what 

* * 
the children were actually saying about Where the ' Hi Id Things Are . In dealing with 

these yes -no questions, children had two alternatives. -First, they could answer 

merely £it* a yes-type answer or a rj6-type answer: e.g., "Yes," "Yes, .1 do," "No, 

I don't," "No, I didn't." Second, they could' volunteer additional Information. What 

' " . .. >' • / ■ * , "• 

" < • 10 ' 



* *")' 
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I wanted to determine was whether older children would be more inclined to.vojunteer 
< information than younger children** Table 3 reports* the ratio of expanded 
(volunteered) to unexpanded responses to *yes-*no questions, by grade level. 

(insert Tabl£ 3 heire.) * % * 

As Jable 3 indicates, all of the children tended not t6 volunt^r responses^- 
•However, 1 there was a greatest tendency t(? ;vdlurfteer response^ in the'Secom! grade; 
there was the least tendency to volunteer responses in the first grade; In comparing 
third to fourth graders in the combined tlass, one can see that although third 
^ graders tended to have more volunteer respons^ to yes-no questions, fourth graders • 
. x-tended to have" a higher ratio of expanded to unexpanded* ^upswers to yes-no questions'. 
% 4. Initial Responses ~ v 

At the beginning of the interview, investigators asked the chiTftren.the open- 
, ended question "How 1 did the story make you feel?" Children tended to answer this 
question yith single words or sflort phrases that suggested (1) positive. feel vngs > 
(2) negative feelings, or (3) unsure i5£e1 ings. * "When students expressed uosureness, 
\ for instance by saying "I don't know,- investigators asked further questions to * 

determine. if students could clarify their fefelings. With one exception, 'further 
_ questioning evoked either 's'p&ific positive or negative responses from the students. 
Table 4 refolds the tabulation of initial responses according to grade letfeU ' 

(Insert Table 4 here.) 
Tat/le 5 Uemi?es the actual -theme wdrds used in the initial, responses of the 
children. ' ' ^ * * 

(Insert Table. 5 here.) ' \ 

Table 6 Itemizes, by grade level, the ways 1n which those chjTdren making initially 
• unsure responses clarified them. 

i-Inserf Table 6 here.) • ' 
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§ Table 3: TheTatio cff expanded to uR^arrded 

,> - responses to yes- n* questions \by 

• ^rade level. ' * , \ ' \ 
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i * 

♦ 

' 108 


10:8 


\ * 

mm' 

X 


: z 

Y ■ JO - 

• 

1 


25 i 


* * 


/ 

\ 71.' 


i 

7 i 


' \ 

26/74 \ . 


3-4 

i ,* io* 




1.7 

c 


. - * 
'67 


*r • ■ • 

/ * 
** v 


v t 20/80 

X. * 


3. 

N * 5 

• 


12 

* - 


1 

• '2.4 


50 


" ' .10.0 


- ^ ' 19/8J > 

s , * ' 

N * - . \ 


™ N * 5 

• 


• 5 


■ « 

1.0 


17 


. . * 3.4 


f v *< 

- 23/77 
— : 
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12 



1 • 
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grade Level 



1 

(N- 91 



; (N - 10) 



3-4 

(n : io) 



3 

(N-5) 



4 

(N-5) 



Table 4. Tabulation of initial responses to 
■ the 6>estion "How -did the story 
make you feel?" — by grarie level. 



Positive 
Responses 



^ 2 



v * 

Negative 
Responses 



Unsure 
Responses 




3 . 



till 
Unsure 



2 ' 




13 



Table 5.« Itemization of 4fHtial responses to the question 
, *How did the story make you feel?" by type, by 
grade level. 



Grade Level 



Positive 



Negative 



Unsure 



1 

%' (H-9) 

r 


• good (2) 
' fine (1) . 
like (1) 


< 

saT3 J|J 




2 

* (N-10) 


happy (1) 
good 

funny m W 

. fine (W 
neat (1) 




• I don't know (4) 
wplain it (1) 

t 


3 ■ 

' (N-5) ' 

w 


funny (1) . 


scared (1) 
scarry 1)'^ 
. weird jT) 

• 


. I don't know (1) 


* % 

4 


t 

funny (1) 


— ^ 

scared (1) 
queer (1). 


I don't know (2). 



♦Numbers in parentheses indicate the nunfcer of children making 
that re^onse. Jr * *' 
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Table 6. 



Itemization of h<jw children clarified their -initial 
unsfure responses to the question "How did the story 
make you feel?" — by grade level. 

' (became) 



Grade Level 



Unsure 
Response 



(became) 



" (became) 
^Positive 



Clartfied 
Unsure Response 
Negative 



Still 
' Unsure 



I don'.t know.- 

I don't know.- 

I don't know. 

I don't know. 



liked story 
> liked monsters 
$ liked pictures 
^liked story 



I can't Explain it. 



^(was never 
* able to. 
clarify) 



I don't know. 



^ Sad 



I don't know.- 
I don't know.« 



^ happy 



-^weird 



Tables 4. 5. and form the basis for some tenuous generalizations about initial 

responses. Younger children, specifically first and second graders , "tended to 

* 

respond initially more positively* than did the ol^er children, the third and foarth 

. " r ... 

graders. Eight* out of nine first graders claimed that the story cjave'them positive^ ^ 
feelings; whereas only two students from the third-fourth class claimed that the Stofy 
gave(thefe positive feelings and then bfecause the. story was "funny 1 ^ Mote {he words that 
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thi>d-fourth graders use in their initial 'responses: scared, scary , weird , queer . „ 
Note also the tendency among second K third, and fourth grtfders to admit "I don't know," 

7 % 

but to clarify- feelings with further discussion. w 
5. Clarification of Initial Responses > ' 

Investigators pursued questioning studerits so that the initial response could 
be clarified. For Instance If a story made a child "happy", the investigator wanted 
to fand out why. Table 7 presents 'a profile of what aspects of the bool^ children" 

15 ■ v ' j 



referred to when th^y "clarified their initifcl.j^s'ponses ,* grouped according to grade 



level, f" 

4 . 



flnsert Table / here) AL: 



'As suggested earlier, the clarified responses of- first and second grade* children 
4 ' 

tended to be more positive thin the$e jpf third graders w First graders tended to 

.1 . ■■ *• 

focus on personal security and good times (e.g., home', food, friendship, party), 

whereas second graders tended to ffocus on a -primitive literary appreciation 

(e.g., humor, liking the pictures, ttft story, the fantasy). Third and fourth . 

graders fbcus.ed on the ""darker", aspects of the*T>ook, particularly fright, . ' 

uncertainty, m and reluctance to accept the fantasy (e.g., "tr c ees Can't grow in* 

your roofrf 1 ). Of the 28 clarified re^ponses,M2 dealt with the monsters. Children 

in all grade levels, tended to focus on these creatitaiTbut only half of the / 

children associated -jthe monsters^wfth a positive experience. / 

^ * ' * p / 

6. Categories pf Response \ m . - 

The thirty scripts were analyzed using categories in Purves and Mjppere (1968). 

Each response was. coded by a nwnber, representing a sub-category, and' a frequency. 

f i 
distribution of each category «?s <jpde for each transcript. Data were compiled, by 

grade level totals, which were* then' translated into percentages of total' response** 

For instance, in the first grade ^tj^scripts there were 19, responses pategorized as 

*enga<jeront-1nvo*vement-" However, since there was a total of 206 responses, the 

• * * t 

19* engagement- in vol verent responses represented only 9 percent of the t6tal response 

TheSe data are reported in Table 8,. Tabjf 8 indicates a few generalizations about 

the first, second, third, and fourth graders who were styjH^d: / 

. 1. . As a group, these thirty elementary school" chi Wren used all four 
major categories as we.ll as the miscellaneous category. 

. t. As grade level. Increases, there 1s a tendency, to make more responses. 
1n "Engagement- Involvement* and "Interpretation:" - 

3. As grade level increases, 1l(ere is a tendency to make fewer responses 
' classified -as miscellaneous (for thiss study, most miscellaneous responses 
x tended to be unexpanded ,answers to yes -no, questions. ) * 
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Table 7. Profile: Aspects children referred. to when they 
clarified their initial responses. 



£ ■ 

[Initial^. . . 
Response " y 


I * . 


1 GRADE LEVEL 




9^ 


f 1 *, - ; 


1 C 




4 


I. Happy (N=6) 
(Including^ ' 
one "I *donTc 
knowM-^happy). 


.mother waittfcg 
.wild party 

.wild things . 


•.breakfast 
Waiting - 

/ r * 

I 9 * 




.goo4 feeling 
— ^sailed 
and met 
monsters 


2. good (N=3) 


• going, h^be* - 
r .fiarty 


. f uwvyu-^ 
^ monster _ 






3. fine (N»2) , j, 


: (rto e$pan$1oft) 


. funny ^ 
f&ees 

'(moftsters) 






4. liked it tN=5) ' 
(including 4 
"I don't< know" 
— ^iked 1t) 

*> 


\sea-serpent 
wanted to' be'' 
friends / 


.when Max left 

(leftr tKe 

monsters) 
vthe monsters 
. vne pictures 


• 


— 

• 


.5.. funny * 

» 




.room grew 
into 3 forest- 


.room grew 
into a 
forest 


.ionsters 


-5. neat (N=l) 

# • 


' f * 


. (retold story) 






!. sad (N=2> 
(fncluding 
on* B I don't 

r know" — ^sad 


— " ; •* — 

.no supper 
and met wild 
animals T 


# 


.Max was 
•gointf to 
kill the 
.dog 


4 


> scared (M=2) 

c 

— > « 


» 


• : % 


# 

.monsters-^ 

. sorry~ 
because 
they were' 
left alone 


.monsters 


3. scary (H«1J ' 
j » 






.^Didn't kodW 
what would 
happen 


' f , 


1. ^ueer (N«l) 








> .room became 
a jungle 


5. weird (N*2) 
(Including one 
"I don't 
, know — ^ weird) 






.animals 

T 


-trees growing 
in bedroom. 



Ol 

c 
o 

</> 

> 



O 

o. 



N 

c 
o 

CL 

0> 

9 



0» 



. <■ 



indicates further clarifi«ation 
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" # 4. First grade children made no evaluation respfmses. 

s 5. Thfre existed Uttle or no difference among/grade levels 

v . to the proportion of "perception responses; 
* / 

6. Second and fourth graders tended to have/V higjber proportion of , ' 

• • evaluative responses than did first and /third traders, 

. • , (Insert T&tfte 8 h< 

* f 

. Noting the high proportion of response under the Wscellaneojus" category., I 

* reanalyzed, the frequency distribution of responses," excluding the. miscellaneous 

responses. For Instance, by excluding the' 12£, miicella^oUs responses from the 

" . . ■ ^ / , * 

first-grade transcripts, one^an See that first-graders made interpretive responses 

K m 40 percent of the time, rather than the original^ percent. From the data 

• ,4 / ' 

presented 1n Table 9, one'can ran k>order, 'according to frequency of use. the four * 

categories .<5f response by grade' leyel (See Table 10.) 

, (Insert Table 9 here) * * * 

• • - » 

* < Insert Table 10 here) 

*' ' > / ' • • ' / 

According to Table.10, second and third graders gave pretferer/ce to engagement- ■ ; 

v4nvo1veme nt^ responses ; whereas , first and fourth graders 'gave preference to 

/ Interpretation responses. Evaluation appeared to be the? least favored response * 

. The data 1n Tables 8, 9, and 10 are reported only fm terms of main categories. 

j > t * ■> • 

Table 11 presents' a frequency distribution of responses. -according to the sub- 

^ categories (Purves and Rtppere 1 9(58^" More Interesting that those categories used 

• are those categories not used . .Of the* 23- sub-categories, 13* categories were not used 

.by the thirty children-. Under engalJem^ntTinvoIveneW, ne^ponses tended to cluster ' 

^ ' under "generar ajd "reaction to content." "Under perception, responses tended to 

cluster under "content." Likewise, under Interpretation), responses tended to cluster 

i . around "centent:" ■ Under evaluation, responses were "distributed 1n all four sub- 

categories. In effect, there was a tendency on elementary school chifdren's parts 

• *-/'♦'* 

td wake generalized re sponses and specific responses that focused on the book's content . 

* , * * • ^ - 

• * W>at few evaluative coaiwents 8 that were made, tended- to be distributed, unedually 
IzRJC awong the four sub-categories. \R , 



> Table 8. Distribution of Responses According to Purves-Rippere 
Categories, 1n, terms of percentages of Responses, by. 
Grade Level * 



Grade Level 

• 

• 


— ^ — 

Engagement".' 
Involvement 


' 1 v> > 1 

Perception 


1 V 

Interpretation 


i 

Evaluation 


Miscellaneous 


H Res p. 


i 


N Resp 


t * I 


N Resp \ x 0 




N Resp 


% 


f Resp 


% 


1 

(N - 10) 

• 


19 _y 


9 • 1 

«. 


27 

■ * 


.13. 


31 


15 


0 


0 


129 


63 

• 


' z . 
(N ■ 10 

c r 


52 


4 20 


.25 • 


/ 

♦ 10 


150 


19 


31 


11 


104 . 


40 


•3-4 

*(N « 10) v 

1 s ^-1 J 


58 . 


24 


\ 

26' 


11 ; 


53 




* 

22 


16 


* 

7 


85 * 


36 


(N*5) 

0 


' 39 


y 27.' 




10 

1 


26 


T8 


L 

5 


* - 

4 


60 


41 




• 


* 

20 


11 




27 


29 


•* 

" 


12 




25 


...'->'• ... 

• ' : A, . 

• 19 • ' ' ' " \ ' 

"S 

• *< ■• , 
^_ • : I ^ 


9 

f ^ 

* 


* 

f 

0 

2 

4 


» 

* 



' / 1 

• 

• 

• * 


. -7 — : 1 \ ■ 1 

■ <♦ .'V' % 

. :* 

' -;*>'-• ' 
/ Table 9« Distribution of 'Responses According to Purves-Rippere '* 
Categories , in terms of percentages of Responses, by 
Grade- Level —excluding Miscellaneous Category i 

1 . * • 

: : V . 


Grade Levels 

i 


Engageme 
Involves 


nt 

ent 


* « 

Perception ^ 


Interpretation 


Evaluation % 


« 

N Resp ~ 


% 


N Resp 


t 


N Resp 


X 


N Resp 


s 

* *. 

t 


• 

i 

- 10) 

• 


19 


25 

■1 


S V 




• 

3-1 


40 . 


0 


'0 


•(W-10) 


52 '. 


33 


25 


16 


50 


* 

32 ' 


31 


19 


/ 

3-4 
(N=10) 

t 

. j 




* 

38 


26* 


17 » 


53 A 


- 


1 0 


' '' 

10 


( 

.. , 3 


39 


46 


15 


18 




30 


5 

t 




'4 

, (N-5) 


• 

19 


28 


11 


16 

* 


v., 

f 

27 ' 


40 


n 


16 


1 

i 

"• "21 . -A . 
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Table JO , Rank Ordering of Categories, According 
* to Frequency of Use, According to 
Grad^tevel. 
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1 

' -Grade 


% 1 • h 4 

Category * - • • » 


Engagement 
Involvement 


Perception 


Interpretation 


> 

Evaluation 


i 

2 
3 
4 


• 

i 
i 


" 2 : ^ 

4 

'3)5 ^ 

? — ; = 7 — 


1 
2 

i 

2 

1 


4 

- . 3 

. ' 4 ' 
3.5 • 



I » 



« * 



9 



23 



• - • ■ - . \ ^ 

ft • 

- Table 11, Distribution of Responses According to 

Purves r Rippen* Sub-Categories ^ 1 
^ # Grade Level ... 

-< — = 1 . : . * - "v 


Sub-Category 

1 ■ ■ , 


N Grade 1 
Responses 


N Grade 2 
Responses 


N Grade. 3-4. 
Res ponses- 


N Grade 3 
(Onl vTRes- 
ponses 


N Grade 4 
Responses 


ENG) 


CEMENT* INVOLVEMENT 














Engagement 
general 


.is • 


• * 

27 


• 

34 v 


' 27 


I : 

7 


reaction to 
literature 


o . 


0 


o * 




t 


react16n to 
form 


t 

0 


0 


, 0 


0 . 




reaction to 
content 




25 • 


24 


12 


1- 

• 12 


>ERC 


,tr 1 iUN 












♦ 


>erception 
general 


► 

0 


# 

1 


1 


1 


- 

0 


language 


0 


0 


0 


G 


0 ' " 


literary 
devices ^ 


0 


0 






0 


content 




24 


25 


14 


I 11 


technique/ 
content 


3 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


structure 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


"T^ 

*^ 


0 


— 8 


i.O 


0 


0 


Jiterary 

c lassiT i ca tipn „ 


0 


0 


* 

0 


0 


0 


con textua i 
classification 


0 


0 


0 


n 




n 


INTE 


RPRETATIQN 












• 


interp/efation 
general 


0 


0- '■ 


* • 

o 


0 


0 




interp* of style 1 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 


o 




interp. of content 


31 


50 


53 


26 


'27 J' 




nimetlc interpret* 


0 * 


0. 


0 


0 


0 • 




typological interp. 


0 


1 - 

* 0 


0 


0 


0 




JATION ^ t 






* 








•valuation gener«' 


• 

0 


5 


2 


1 


. 1 




iffective evaluation 


G ' 


2 


0 


. ' 7 

' 0 • 


d v 




5val. of method 


o. 


13 


14 


4 , 


. 10 




jyai. of author^vislon 


0 


11 


0 


o 4 







7. Sex Differences in Response Patterns 

Fifteen boys and fifteen girls participated in t£e projec£. Since the leading 
character of "Where the Wild Things Are" is a boy, it might be interesting to see 

• ■ 

If girls responded differently to the book than did the boys. ' Tables 12 and 13 
present data on the six variables of the study, according to sex;- 



f * 

' - (Insert Tables 12 and 13 here) 

There appear, then, to be no dramatic differences between the ways girls responded 

to the book and the ways"Doys responded to the book, with a few minor exceptions; 

tenuous 1/ offered because of the small N: %• ' 

1. Twtte as many boys (4) as g.irls (2) responded to the book 
negatively In their initial response^. . . * 

* 

2.. Twice as many girls (6) as boys (3) were willing to respond 
initially with M I don't know," or some comparable response 
Indicating unsureness. 

3. Twice as many girls (4) as boys (2) used the word "happy" when 
- responding initially to the book. 1 • ' 

• 4. Two boys used the word "fine" initial responses, but no girls 
dW. 

5. Four boyafced the word "liked it" or admitted to "liking" 

. specific ^ects of the story. Girls didn't use ".If ked it" 
nor did they expand on the question "What did you like about 
the book." .. , 

6. Hore girls (2) than boys*(l) found~the book "funny" or admitted' 
that the book made them feel "good." ■ 

7. One boy used the word "neat" in his initial response. 

8. More girls (2) than bofys (1) found the book "scary" or admitted 
the book made them "scared." 



Table 12. Sex Differences in Response Patterns 



•v. 



f 

I. interlctions/ 
five* minutes 


. — 

-23.8 ' - 


23 


I.' .fluency (x number 
of words/response) * 


0 

* 

5,5 . 


4.8 


If J expanded or 
volunteered 1 
- responses to 
yes-no questions 
(ratio) 


% 

' 22/78 


18/82" 


L initial responses 
\ a. positive 

b. negative 

c. neutral. 9 


5 * 

» 

7 
2 
6 


8 

3 . 


>. how clarified 

* 


' See Table 13 


• See Table 13 


5. categories of . . 

v a. engagement/ 
involvement . 

b. perception. 

c. interpretation* . 

d. evaluation 

e. miscellaneous 


. N 


% 




% 


69 


19 


* 

60 


v 17 v 


35 


10 


43 


12 


63 




71 


20 


-35 


10 


27 


i7 


. 162 




156 


44 
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Table 13. Profile: Aspects children referred to when 
they clarified their initial responses. 
• Coded by Sex: Girl (G) Boy (B). 



Initial 
Response 



1. 



GRAPE ; LEVEL 



3 



1. happi/ (N-6) 
(includi ng 
one ''I don't , 
know"«^happyy 



.mother waiting 

(B). 
.wild party 

(B) 
.party (G)- 
.wild things 

: 'w 



.breakfast 
waiting (G), 



good feeling- 
— sailed 
and met * 
mojisters (G) 



2. |kd (W»3) 



.going home 
(B) 

•Party (G) 



. funny y 
monster (G) 



3. fine (H-3) 



£no expansion) 



. fUnny »y 
faces 

(monsters') CB) 



4. liked it 
N-4) 

(1 deluding 
# don't 
knEw" 



.sea-serpent 
wanted to be 
friends (B) 



kriBw" ± 

I it) 



ltk«d 



.when MSx left r 
(left the 
monsters) (B) 

.the monsters 
* (B) 

.tbe pictures 

w 



a. 



5. funny (N*3) 



.room grew 
into a forest 

(6) 



.room grew 
4nto. a 
forest (G) 



monsters 
(B) 



6. neat (N=l) 



.(retold story) 
■ ■ W L 



1. sad (N-2) ■ 
(including 
one M I don't 
know" — >"sad) 



.no supper 
and met 
wild 
animals 



.Max was 
going; to 
kill the 
dog (B) 



r 



2. scared &*Z) v_ 



monsters^ 

Coecause they 
were left • 
alone (G) 



monsters 
(B) 



3. scary (H*l) 



.Didn't know 
what would' 
happen (G) 



4. queer CN«1)< 



room became 
a jungle (B) 



5, *e1ni (N«2) 
(Including 
one "I /don't 



animals (B) 



trees growing 
in bedroom (G) 
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„ Conclusions 



% A study of this type is fraught with numerous methodological- problems. First, 
it 1s difficult to get young children to sust.ain discourse about literature without- 
facilitation. In this study, the facilitation came front sensitive adults who care- * 
fully tried to* probe N intd the children'^ feelings. Doing so, they asked those 
% quesfl£ns which, at that time, seemed most likely tg^stimulate clear responses./ 
However ^those questions tended to elicit specific' responses. Far instance,- a 
question askihg for "perception," would* most likely, elicit a "perception" response. 
So this study could just as well bfe analyzing the types of questions adults ask 
children ^bout literature. Nevertheless, children didn't always answer the questions 
as -expected. Occasionally, when children were asked "How did the book make you 
feel?" one, is left with the impression that answers, such as "weird 1 ' or "scary,; 1 
suggested descriptions^ the book itself .rather than of the child's feelings. In 
many cases, children departed from the question to talk freely of their own 
experiences at borne. 

Further studies of interactions between children and adults about literature 
might indicate which questiqns stimulate response and which questions preclude 
response. For instance, in reviewing the transtripts submitted by. the first grade 
inve^i gator, I noted a tendency to ask what-Douglds Barnes (1971) refers to as 
"social control" questions: "There are some *ild things that are friendly," right?" 
or. "Why did his mama put him to ted withoyt any supper?" when'the subject of the 
d1$tiplinary act had not been brought up by the student. 

One thing this study emphasizes is the unbelievable variety of response 
patterns that can exist armong children the same age, the same sex, in the same 
classroom. Although a few tentative patterns of response according to grade level 
and sex^emerge, these are tentative, and, perhaps, a replicated study-might produce 
totally different results. Thiry children participated in this study, but they 
were thirty individuals. I will always remember the second grader who claimed f / 
"Mpnsters are dumb" as well as the first grader who claimed she could tare £he + \~~<^ 
ERJC i9m * onsters . by "Kissing their paws."^ ^ 
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• * Appendix A 



Uvel 1 
(1 poiat) 



•Lever 



Table 14. Evaluation Sheet: Nonverbal Responses 

ml 



• Lever 2. 
(2 points) . 



Level 3 
(3 poin$#) 



Level ,4 
(4 points} 



Level. 5 . 
(5 points) 



leave^' ~ | 



♦tree 

0. 



♦tree top 



♦trunk 
0 



*s tump 



♦branches 
0 



apples 



leaves 



»stem 



apples 



leaves 



stem 



(Cleaves 



bark 



hole-knot 



heart 



♦carted heart 



roots 



feet 



ggcker 
tears 



branches 



leaves 



/face 



a PP le ft 



eyes 



vouth 



flag-pole-banner 



pole 



banner 




- ■ — v 

gtrlpfeS A; ^ 



baric 



* carved heart 



roots 



tears 



flag 



bolte 



*ax 



» handle 



3iS 



*.ky 



|>ackground 



clouds 



^ clouds 



s*n 



birds 



face 



ejesv 
nose, ( 



rays 



0*»pp1»fe 



mouth 



glasses ^ 



rrt 



♦ground 



»gr*ss 



flowers 



dirt 



rock 



*a 
boat 



b^ates 



leaves 



stem 



blossoa 



hill 



stem 



3 



outs Ide 



Inslcfe 



" *head ' T 



*f«ce 



*evea 



*noge 



♦figure 
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